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Issue Over Freedom 


Of Speech Is Raised 


Question Comes: up Whether 
Right Goes to Advocates of 
un-American Systems 


DIVISION OF OPINION NOTED 


Can Democracy Best Be Safeguarded 
by Free Expression or by Re- 
strictions upon Right? 














In troubled times like these, when war 
clouds are heavy, when economic con- 
ditions are shaky in our own country, and 
when people are anxious and worried, free 
speech becomes a real issue. 

In such times of danger and of anxiety, 
many people wonder whether it may not 
be possible to go too far in maintaining 
freedom of speech and of the press. Advo- 
cates of unpopular causes get on their 
nerves. When, for example, Americans of 
German birth get together and praise Hit- 
ler and German fascism, many Americans 
say that they should be denied the right 
to express their pro-Nazi opinions. Simi- 
larly, when communists praise the Russian 
experiment, many people say that they 
should not be allowed to make speeches and 
print papers expressing their views. 

These are but illustrations of the way 
the free speech issue has come into prom- 
inence lately. Problems like the following 
are coming up nearly every day and are 
being widely discussed by the American 
people: 


Troublesome Cases 

1. Nazi sympathizers in America (they 
are of German birth or descent but are 
citizens of the United States) organize 
themselves into a “bund.” They hold a 
public meeting and make speeches in which 
they praise Hitler and his policies. They 
do not openly advocate violence but lend 
their support to fascism or Nazism as 
practiced in Germany. 

These people are not violating the law. 
They are expressing very unpopular views, 
but that in itself is not unlawful. The 
makers of the Constitution gave the right 
of free speech to Americans in order that 
they might express unpopular opinions if 
they chose. People who hold popular views 
are allowed to speak freely in Germany or 
Italy or Russia. Democracy differs from 
the governments of these countries in that 
it allows people to speak even though their 
views are not popular. 

Nearly all Americans are no doubt dis- 
gusted when crowds of people get together 
and praise the Nazis of Germany or when 
other groups come together and _ praise 
Stalin and Russian communism. It is the 
traditional American practice, however, to 
permit these things. 

Probably the reason that Americans have 
always tolerated outbursts of this kind is 
that it would be very hard to forbid such 
meetings and still maintain freedom for 
the American people. If the rule should 
be established that people should be pre- 
vented from coming together and advo- 
cating dangerous ideas, or systems of 
government different from ours, many 
problems would arise. There would be bor- 
derline cases where it would be doubtful 
whether the people holding the meetings 
were really advocating anything dangerous 
or un-American. The officers of the state 
in which the meetings were held would 
have to decide whether the meetings and 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Hard to Get Started 


By WALTER E. Myer 


I am going to quote part of a letter which came to me the other day from a high school 
student, because I am sure that many young people have troubles similar to those ex- 
perienced by the writer of the letter. “I want to be popular,” he says, “just as much as 
anyone else does. But I’m not. Vd like to be a leader, but I’m not. When the teachers 
call for discussion I can’t think of anything to say, or if I do, I’m afraid to talk. If I 
decide to say something someone else speaks before I get at it, and I remain silent. 
It’s the same way when I’m out in a crowd. I just can’t get going. So other people tell 
the stories and the jokes and people laugh with them and they are the popular ones and 
I just sit back. I’m worried for fear that things will always be that way and that I'll 
always be just one of the crowd; always unnoticed—never a leader. What can I do 
about it, or can I do anything?” 

My first bit of advice to this boy, and to all others in a similar position, is this: 
Don’t get to thinking that you are peculiar. Don’t worry about yourself. Very many, 
probably a majority of all students, feel very much as you do. You lack confidence in 
yourself and need to build it up. But don’t get panicky about it. You have plenty of 
time. 

Your first job is to prepare your lessons just as thoroughly as you can. You will be 
more likely, then, to have something to say when called upon. You will have a chance 
to express yourself at times, and your classmates or friends will gradually come to under- 
stand that when you do speak you have something to say. You can build a reputation 
without a great deal of talking. 

You should make up yeur mind to take part in discussion. Don’t be too much afraid 
of saying the wrong thing. What if you do make a few mistakes? Everyone else does. 
What you need is practice in speaking before others. So jump into the discussion. Don’t 
go to the opposite extreme and talk too much, as many of the glib students do. But 
take part in discussion and conversation. You are intelligent and you have a certain 
amount of will power. Use it. Force yourself to speak up on occasion, and after a 
while you won’t mind it. 

During the time that. you are getting into the habit of talking and taking part in 
conversation, just remember this: The person who has information and ideas and under- 
standing isn’t going to remain unnoticed forever. He will be found out eventually and 
judged according to his worth, for the world needs what he has to contribute. You 
should, however, do all that you can to make your personality agreeable and attractive, 
and you can move in that direction by learning to speak freely and without embarrass- 
ment. It would also be well for you to read and study a good book or two on proper 
social forms, so that you will feel at ease on all occasions. 








Italian Seizure OF 
Albania Is Weighed 


Mussolini’s Sudden Move Across 
the Adriatic Is Confusing 
to Western Europe 
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But London Fears Albanian Conquest 
Is But First Step in Fascist 
Drive to Conquer Balkans 





When Mussolini recently dispatched Ital- 
ian warships and troops across the Adriatic 
in a sudden attack upon the small mountain 
kingdom of Albania, many European ob- 
servers were as puzzled as they were sur- 
prised. What did it mean? What did 
he expect to get by attacking this little 
country? Was it a move merely to solidify 
Italy’s position in the Adriatic and Medi-, 
terranean Seas, or was it to be the first 
of a number of moves? 

A glance at the map on this page will 
reveal one reason for Italy’s interest in 
Albania. The first thing that comes to 
mind is its relation to the Adriatic Sea. 
That elongated body of water lying be- 
tween the coasts of Italy, Yugoslavia, and 
Albania is considered by Italy as her 
own. It is vital to her, for it represents 
approximately one-half of her extremely 
long and very vulnerable coastline. The 
other half, on the Mediterranean, may 
someday have to be defended against at- 
tacks by England and France, and it will 
take every ounce of Italy’s strength to 
do so. Therefore she is determined to see 
that no other power but herself controls 
the Adriatic, and as long as Italy does 
that, there can be no attack from the rear. 
Because of the high mountains running 
down the center of the Italian boot, most 
of the important Italian cities are on the 
seacoast, and a number of these—Trieste, 
Fiume, Venice, Ravenna, and others—are 
on the Adriatic. 


A Closed Sea 


The position of Albania in this matter 
is obvious. The Adriatic is a closed sea. 
Its only entrance and exit is through the 
narrow straits of Otranto in the south, 
and some 40-odd miles across these straits 
from Italy sits the kingdom of Albania. 
Therefore Italy is very much interested 
in Albania and in Albanian foreign policy. 
If Albania were strong and independent, 
or if she acted in cooperation with some 
foreign power hostile to Italy, control of 
the Otranto Straits might be contested 
bitterly, and the Italians might find them- 
selves menaced on the Adriatic coast as well 
as the Mediterranean. 

Hence one of the prime points in Italian 
policy has been to control Albania, or at 
least to prevent any other power from 
controlling it, and to make sure at all 
times that Albania made no moves to 
block Italian interests. 

While a glance at the map does reveal 
Albania’s strategic position on the Adriatic, 
it fails to give any indication of the 
poverty and backwardness of that country. 
It is occupied by a little over a million peo- 
ple, and its area spreads over a_ wild, 
mountainous region a little larger than the 
state of Vermont. A very important part 
in the national life has been placed by these 
mountains. Standing, in the words of 
Isaiah Bowman “knee-deep in the sea” they 
rise so abruptly out of the Adriatic as to 
leave only a narrow shelf for towns, and 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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XVI. National Municipal Review 


S we have frequently pointed out in 
the columns of THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER, state and local problems receive 
far too little attention by the general pub- 
lic; far less than their importance justifies. 
While they may be 
less dramatic or in- 
teresting than  na- 
tional or international 
problems, they never- 
theless affect the lives 
of the individual citi- 
zen more directly. 
For years, there has 
been a crying need 
for greater emphasis 
upon these state and 
local problems. 

It is the principal 
function of the National Municipal Review 
to provide this emphasis. For nearly 30 
years, the magazine has been working val- 
iantly to improve the quality of local gov- 
ernment throughout the United States. It 
was founded in 1912 “in response to a 
long-continued and widely expressed de- 
sire for a thoughtful discussion of city 
problems and a careful chronicle of munici- 
pal events.” This original purpose was 
later expanded to include not only city 
problems, but county and state ones as 
well. 

As time went on, it became apparent 
that certain national problems directly 
overlapped with those of the cities and 
states. More and more national legisla- 
tion affected the state and local govern- 
ments. Thus, the National Municipal Re- 
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(Reproduced through courtesy of ‘National Municipal 
Review’’) 


view again reached out and included dis- 
cussions of these problems having a direct 
bearing upon the communities of the na- 
tion. Today one finds discussed in its 
pages such problems as government reor- 
ganization, social security, unemployment 
relief, and many other national matters in- 
fluencing the sphere of local government. 

From its very beginning the National 
Municipal Review has been a leader in the 
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movement to improve the quality of state 
and local government. Its subscribers con- 
sist of teachers and students of political 
science, city and state officials, and laymen 
interested in the cause of good govern- 
ment. It has led the way in the publication 
of material on new forms or devices of 
government, including the manager plan 
for both cities and counties, the use of pro- 
portional representation in the election of 
representative bodies, the reorganization 
generally of local and state governments on 
more businesslike lines. 

The National Municipal Review has 
been a pioneer in the movement to form 
citizen groups, or citizens’ councils, for 
the purpose of promoting discussion of 
local problems leading to constructive ac- 
tion on the part of unselfish citizens whose 
sole objective is the improvement of the 
quality of local government. In this enter- 


prise, the Civic Education Service has 
cooperated by urging the formation of 
similar groups among students in high 


schools and colleges. 

The Review has been fortunate in ob- 
taining distinguished editorial supervision. 
Its first editor was Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, who placed the magazine upon a 
sound footing. The second editor was 
Harold W. Dodds, who is now president 
of Princeton University. The present edi- 
tor is Howard P. Jones, one of the nation’s 
outstanding authorities on municipal and 
state problems. The Review is published 
monthly by the National Municipal League, 
which is the leading citizens’ organization 
for better government in the United States. 

A recent issue of the Review is repre- 
sentative of the type of articles presented 
regularly in the magazine. There is an ex- 
cellent article on the comeback of the merit 
system in the state of Connecticut, which 
describes in detail how the system works in 
that state; one on an experiment in tax 
exemption on homesteads in the state of 
Iowa, giving the arguments both for and 
against it; an analysis of the public pay 
rolls of the nation, federal, state, and local; 
an article on the New York courts and the 
merit system, written in reply to an article 
previously appearing in the Review; an- 
other one which undertakes to break down 
and analyze the county setup in the state 
of Massachusetts. 

In addition to articles such as these there 
appear regularly notices of developments 
of local and state significance throughout 
the country, and even in lands. 
There is also a devoted to book 
reviews of local importance. 


foreign 
section 





ON A SLOVAK PLATEAU 
(From two photographs by Margaret Bourke-White in “North of the Danube’’) 


“North of the Danube” Portrays 
Czecho-Slovakian Land and People 


OR months, Americans have been read- 
ing about the land of Czecho-Slovakia. 

For the most part, the news stories have 
told little of the people and their everyday 
mode of existence, little of what the actual 
countryside looked like and what the cities 
were like. It is the purpose of Erskine 
Caldwell’s new book “North of the Dan- 
ube” (New York: The Viking Press. $3) 
to describe the country and the people. 
The text is supplemented by 64 artistic 
photographs by Margaret Bourke-White. 

In a sense this is a travel book. The 
author and the photographer traveled about 
over the country in the days before it was 
carved up and wiped off the map of Eu- 
rope. They visited remote sections of 
the country and present a sweeping pano- 
rama of that part of Central Europe which 
may yet prove to have been the cause of 
the second world war. The book is simply 
written, producing a lasting effect upon 
the reader. There is no attempt to discuss 
political trends, yet throughout there is an 
overtone of impending disaster. 

The excursion begins in the easternmost 
province of the country, Carpatho-Ukraine, 
or Ruthenia, which only a few weeks ago 
was annexed by Hungary. There the au- 
thor got out at five in the morning to watch 
the people as they prepared for the market, 
the women and children as they went to the 
river to do the washing. 

There is stark tragedy in the lives of 
many of these people, especially those who 
inhabited the village of Uzok, located near 
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“Television: A $13,000,000 ‘If’.” For- 
tune, April 1939, pp. 53-59, 168-180. 

The editors of Fortune are convinced that 
television not only has a future but that it 
shows great promise of having an immediate 
future. In their full and complete article they 








go into the actual mechanism of television 
apparatus, the problems of transmitting, the 
improvements in the latest receiving sets, and 
the great entertaining possibilities that it holds 
for the future. 

“Health for the Millions,’ by James 
Rorty. Current History, April 1939, pp. 
26-29. 

“The resources are at hand with which to 
achieve a hitherto undreamed-of level of na- 
tional health,” says this authority on health 
conditions in the United States who has just 
finished a village-to-village tour of the country 
seeking the answer to the question, “Are our 
health services adequate to meet the people’s 
needs?” In discussing the Health Act now 
before Congress he points out that the pro- 
posed bill would increase the health of the 
nation and would be a step toward the in- 
evitable approach of health insurance. 

“Some Facts About Jews,” by Philip S. 
Bernstein. Harpers, April 1939, pp. 25- 


27, 36-38. 


Nazi anti-Jewish campaigns have done their 


best to plant false ideas about the Jewish 
race in the minds of the people they rule. 
Some of these ideas have spread to other coun- 
tries. This writer answers the growing prej- 
udices against his race with facts and figures 
and clear analysis. He proves through simple 
statistics that the Jewish race does not control 
world finance, that Jews are not involved in 
any large numbers with the Communist party, 
and that the rate of crimes committed by Jews 
is below the average. 

“Government Spending: Success or 
Failure?” by David Cushman Coyle and 
J. George Frederick. Forum, April 1939, 
pp. 218-222. 

In this debate Mr. Coyle argues that 
government spending is the only program 
we can use to revive industry and speed the 
recirculation of money. He is against the 
return to hectic investment days or a heavy 
rearmament program, since he feels that both 
these alternates to government spending would 
lead to fascism. On the other side, Mr. 
Frederick does not actually condemn the 
pump-priming program of the government, 
but he thinks that large-scale spending by 
the government is an experiment that cannot 
be scientific and is certainly dangerous. 
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the Polish frontier. There many of the 
people had not tasted bread for years, and 
Mr. Caldwell and Miss Bourke-White, with 
their taxicab driver, took bread with them 
on their visit. Here is only one sample of 
the poverty which greeted them: 


The first man to get a piece tucked it 
against his belly like a football and ran into 
his house as though his life depended upon 
it. In his haste he did not close and bolt the 
door. When he got inside, he handed the 
bread to the older of the two women there 
She was his mother. His wife stared at the 
piece of black bread with eyes that almost 
burst from her head. 

The children crowded around their grand- 
mother, begging and pleading for some of it. 
The man and his wife looked on as if in a 
daze while the grandmother cut the bread into 
small pieces about the size of a thumb. 

There were 12 children to feed. There were 
also the man and his wife, and the grandfather 
and grandmother. The 16 persons filled the 
one room of the house until there was barely 
space for another person to enter. Under 
one of the beds was a young sow and a litter 
of six pigs. The sow grunted complainingly, 
and the little pigs squealed hungrily. 

After the bread had been cut into many 
small pieces, each child was given one. After 
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that all except the grandmother took a piece 
and chewed it strangely and slowly. The old 
woman shook her head and refused to take 
any. 

“After nine years without the taste of bread 
in my mouth, I am afraid,” she said. 

No one urged her to take it, but she picked 
up one piece that might have been hers and 
gave it to her husband. The old man looked 
up into her face but did not say anything. He 
took the bread she gave him, holding for a 
short moment the hand that touched his. His 
eyes were so filled with tears that he could not 
see where she went when she turned away. 
None of them saw her when she opened the 
rear door and went noiselessly out of the 
house. 


Although the actual text of “North of 
the Danube” is not long (only eight chap- 
ters), it leaves an unforgettable picture 
with the reader. Even more striking are 
the excellent photographs by Miss Bourke- 
White which supplement the text. 
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Consequences of Italy’s Seizure 
of Albania Regarded as Serious 


(Concluded from page 1) 


few moderate slopes for agriculture. Fur- 
ther inland they increase in height, slashed 
deep by gorges cut by rivers rushing to the 
sea. The lowlands are few, and the uplands 
consist of little but a twisted maze of 
mountain crags, passes, rocks, and a little 
grazing country—blazing hot in summer, 
and swept by the treacherous north wind, 
or “bora” in the winter. 


A Primitive People 


The mountains throughout the years have 
so isolated the various peoples of Albania 
that centralization has been almost out of 
the question. Albanian mountaineers have 
tended their sheep and cattle as in ancient 
times, and governed themselves on a tribal 
basis. Clannish customs still prevail and 
strong remnants of tribal justice—the feud 
—still linger. 

Such a thing as a national consciousness 
has been almost lacking. There have been 
few roads in Albania, little education, and 
less industry. Without means of com- 
munication, a central government has been 
hard to achieve. The one recently driven 
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CORFU 
This enchanted Greek island, at the mouth of the 


Adriatic, has a strategic and dangerous position. 
out by Mussolini, consisting of a weak par- 
liament, a cabinet, and King Zog I, had 
great difficulty in enforcing its laws and 
collecting taxes. 

Of this fact Mussolini was quick to take 
advantage. By a treaty of 1915, 
both Britain and France had recognized 
Italy’s interests in Albania as being para- 
mount. By 1926, Mussolini had consoli- 
dated his position at home enough to enter 
the field of international politics with a 
decisive tread. In 1926 he forced a treaty 
upon Zog (who was then President Ahmed 
Zogu) which, in return for a substantial 
loan, virtually brought Albania under Ital- 
ian protection. 


Why Recent Moves? 


Thus from the year 1926 down to the 
present, Europe has seen Albania as a 
legitimate sphere of Italian interest. The 
Italian navy operated off Albanian coasts, 
Italian officers trained the Albanian army, 
and Italian financial experts virtually took 
charge of the little kingdom’s weak finances. 
Italian engineers supervised the building of 
a little more than 1,000 miles of highways. 


secret 


It was these considerations that caused 
such surprise when Mussolini invaded 
Albania. If Albania was, as the saying 
went, “in his pocket,” why did Mussolini 
find it necessary to launch a military at- 
tack, oust King Zog, declare an Italian 
protectorate over the country, and set up 
a new government? What does Mussolini 
now have in Albania that he did not have 
before? 

The first reason that came to mind was 
a simple and not entirely disquieting one. 
It was that Albania was invaded to satisfy 
merely the pent-up imperialist emotions 
of the Italian fascists. With no more 
military action in Ethiopia or Spain to keep 
the public worked up—Mussolini had to 
find another outlet. At first, it was said, 


he intended to enhance his prestige by 
prying colonial concessions from France. 
But when the firm stand of Premier 
Daladier spelled the failure of this policy, 
he had to look elsewhere, and the nearest 
and easiest objective was the kingdom of 
Albania. If this were the correct reason, 
then it would simply be a matter of pres- 
tige, and Mussolini would go no farther 
than he already has. 

But there is a steadily growing fear in 
western Europe and in the Balkans that 
the invasion of Albania is far more than a 
mere matter of dictator-prestige. In London 
and Paris the fear is frankly felt and ex- 
pressed that this move is nothing more nor 
than a direct answer to England’s 
attempt to erect a stop-Hitler bloc in 
Europe. Great significance has been at- 
tached to the fact that the German and 
Italian general staffs have been in secret 
conference in Innsbruck, Austria, for some 
time. It is feared that Italy struck at 
Albania as an object lesson to the Balkan 
countries nearby, as to what they might 
expect if they made any move to join the 
British-French bloc. The rumor was al- 
lowed to circulate that King Zog had been 
considering doing just this. In line with 
this thought, many believed that Italy had 
acted upon a carefully prepared plan that 
included not only an Italian attack on 
Albania, but a subsequent German attack 
on Holland or Poland—but the facts of 
the matter are not yet known. 


Other Motives 


A number of observers were at first 
convinced that Italy was really aiming at 
Yugoslavia, the only other country border- 
ing on the Adriatic Sea. Although much 
larger and stronger than Albania, Yugo- 
slavia is so ridden with minorities and 
autonomy movements as to be well suited 
to a campaign similar to that used by 
Hitler against the Czechs. The popula- 
tion of Yugoslavia (15,300,000) is about 
the same as that of former Czechoslovakia. 
Dominating the government, as the Czechs 
dominated theirs, are about 8,000,000 
Serbs whose preponderance is sometimes 
hotly and sometimes passively contested 
by 4,000,000 Croats, about a_ million 
Slovenes, between 500,000 and 750,000 Ger- 
mans, as many Albanians, and smaller 
minority groups made up of Macedonians, 
Bulgars, and Hungarians. (These figures 
might well be compared with those of 
Czechoslovakia a year ag o—8,500,000 
Czechs, 3,500,000 Germans, 2,000,000 
Slovaks, and about a million Carpatho- 
Ukrainians.) The autonomy movements 
among the Croats in Yugoslavia have been 
more marked than those of the Slovaks 
against the Czechs, although not as violent 
as the moves of the Sudeten Germans. 

Yugoslavia, therefore, has been con- 
sidered a possible objective of Rome and 
Berlin, since they could very easily employ 
their tactics of division from within, sup- 


less 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S ROUGH TERRAIN 


If the axis powers decide upon a push against Yugoslavia, they may find the country difficult to conquer 
—provided of course that the natives resist. 


ported by pressure from without. The 
Croats in the north have never been satis- 
fied with Serbian rule, and it has 
feared that they might appeal to the 
Berlin-Rome axis in an independence (or 
autonomy) move similar to that of the 
Slovaks which gave Hitler his chance for 
the recent occupation of the richest parts 
of Czechoslovakia. 


been 


Yugoslavia’s Position 


With Italian troops in Albania, Italy 
would be in a position to bring intense 
pressure to bear on the Yugoslavs. Italian 
troops would face the Yugoslavs in the 
north, in Albania in the south, while the 
Italian navy could bottle up the entire 
Yugoslav coast simply by closing the 
Straits of Otranto, if nothing more. 

However the new Yugoslav government 
(recently formed by Premier Dragisha 
Cvetkowitch who has succeeded the man 
forced out by the recent Croat-Serb dispute 
—Milan Stoyadinovitch) has shown little 
concern over the Italian attack on Albania. 
It has remained so quiet and unperturbed, 
that the British and French governments 
have become convinced that this country 
may already be lost to the democratic front, 
and that it may have reached a secret 
understanding with Italy, and perhaps Ger- 
many, under which it has promised to ob- 
serve benevolent neutrality—possibly in re- 
turn for German-Italian guarantees of its 
existing borders. 

As Great Britain and France have grad- 
ually come around to the belief that 
Yugoslavia may have come to terms with 
Mussolini, their fears in another direction 
have rapidly grown. The one other state 
with borders upon Albania is Greece. Al- 
though every bit as much of a dictatorship 
as Italy or Germany, with only 7,000,000 
people spread over an-area smaller than 
Alabama, poor in minerals and soil, Greece 
is essentially a weak country. Centuries 
of bad farming and the denuding of forests 
have exhausted the soil and washed much 
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BETWEEN THE BLACK AND IHE AEGEAN 
Istanbul, the ancient city of Constantinople, overlooks a point on the vital, narrow water passageway which 


begins at the Dardanelles. 


The area would be a critical one in any Mediterranean war. 


of it away. There is little wealth and little 
real unity, despite the vigorous and harsh 
dictatorship of General John Metaxas. 


Strategic Value of Greece 

However, Greece would be of great 
strategic value to Italy, chiefly because of 
its far-flung island groups which dot the 
northeastern Mediterranean and the Aegean 
Seas from the heel of the Italian boot and 
the Straits of Otranto around the Balkan 
Peninsula up, almost to the very end of 
the Dardanelles, those extremely important 
straits between the Black and Aegean Seas. 
If Italy could subdue Greece by force or 
by the threat of force, she would find her- 
self in an extremely advantageous position. 
First of all, she would have erected a 
solid bloc of pro-Italian states—Albania, 
Greece, and Germany’s former ally, Bul- 
garia. Entrenched in the Greek islands, 
the Italian navy could dominate the north- 
eastern Mediterranean, and prevent either 
England or France from sending any help 
to Rumania and from sending much help to 
Turkey or the Soviet Union. 

So alarmed have the British and French 
become that this is exactly what Mussolini 
does intend to do, that they have both 
leaped into action. French and British 
warships are gathering (at the time of 
writing) in a virtual cordon around Greece. 
Constant talks have been held between 
representatives of the British, French, and 
Greek governments. The Greek island of 
Corfu, which lies only a few miles south- 
west of the southern Albanian coast, has 
been felt to be in such danger that both 
England and France have stationed ships 
there, awaiting any move in that direction 
which Mussolini might make. Turkey and 
Rumania, the two eastern nations most 
endangered by any Italian move in the di- 
rection of Greece, also conferred long and 
earnestly on the situation, and rumors 
were already circulating last week end that 
these two states either had concluded, or 
were about to conclude, a mutual defense 
pact. That England, France, and possibly 
Turkey and Russia would join in a naval 
demonstration in the eastern Mediterranean 
has also been considered a very real pos- 
sibility. 

At the time of writing, matters look 
serious in the eastern Mediterranean. Mus- 
solini has driven a wedge into the center 
of the Balkan peninsula. He has promised 
to withdraw his troops as soon as the 
“disorders are terminated,” but he made a 
similar promise about Italian troops in 
Spain, and not only have they not been 
withdrawn, but it is reported that more 
are being dispatched. England and France 
are not willing to take any action to force 
Italy out of Albania. But they are ap- 
parently determined to stop her from mov- 
ing any farther, and particularly from mov- 
ing against Greece. 

The burning question of the hour, in the 
Mediterranean regions, is—will Mussolini 
stop where he is? Or will he open a drive 
toward the Dardanelles in conjunction with 
Hitler, and thus precipitate a clash with 
Britain, France, and possibly other states 
of eastern Europe? 




















ATTENTIVE LISTENERS 
Members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear arguments for and against amending the Neutrality Act. 


Left to right: Senators William E. Borch, Key Pittman 








DOMESTIC 
The Egg-Rolling 


President Roosevelt came back to Washing- 
ton last Monday to find his backyard filled 
with visitors and many-colored eggs—most 
of them broken and splattered over the White 
House trees and shrubbery. The traditional 
Easter Monday egg-rolling on the White 
House lawn attracted hundreds of Washington 
children, for it was a lovely day, the Marine 
Band played two concerts—and there was the 
opportunity to see the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt at close range. 

In spite of the name, few of the eggs were 























THE ARMY SHOWS OFF 


Army Day was the occasion for military parades in 
various American cities. 


“rolled,” but many of them were thrown. 
Some of the guests brought lunches, too, and 
turned the affair into a picnic. As a result, 
the carefully kept White House lawn looked 
like a public park on the morning of July 5 
by the time the gates were closed. 

The President returned from his short va- 
cation at Warm Springs, Georgia, in good 
spirits, tanned and rested. He was pessimistic 
about the outlook in Europe, however; when 
he left Warm Springs, he told his friends 
there that he plans to return in the fall unless 
war breaks out. 


Expert Opinion 


The Foreign Relations Committees of both 
the Senate and the House have been holding 
public hearings lately, which will probably re- 
sult in a revision of the Neutrality Act (see 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, March 20, 1939). 
A number of witnesses have testified, and 
others will be permitted to express their views. 
There are many differences of opinion as to 
what sort of bill should be passed to take the 
place of the Neutrality Act, and Congress will 
certainly become involved in a sharp discus- 
sion before anything is agreed upon. 


(chairman), and Hiram Johnson. 

Several courses are open. Congress might 
repeal the Act outright, and put nothing in 
its place. It might put all American 
on a “cash-and-carry” basis during wartime, 
allowing any nation at war to buy whatever 
it can pay for and carry home in its own ships. 
It might forbid our selling anything to a na- 
tion at war. It might give the President wide 
powers of discretion in deciding what we 
should sell during war, and to whom. All 
these plans, and others which are “in be- 
tween,” have been advocated. 

The first witness to appear before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, which met 
several days before the House committee 
opened its hearings, was Colonel Henry L. 
Stimson, secretary of state under President 


goods 


Hoover. Colonel Stimson spoke quietly but 
seriously. “I weigh my words when I say 
that I believe that our present Caucasian 


civilization is threatened by the gravest dan- 
ger with which it has been confronted for four 
centuries,” he stated. He told the committee 
that he agreed with President Roosevelt when 
the latter said that there are methods “short 
of war but stronger and more effective than 
mere words” which this nation can take to 
help establish permanent peace. He urged the 
senators to amend the Neutrality Act so that 
the President would have more freedom; in 
fact, so that it would allow him to put the great 
resources of the United States at the disposal 
of “nonaggressor” nations (evidently England, 
France, and China) and to deny them to “ag- 
gressor” nations (Germany, Italy, and Japan). 

The second witness was Bernard M. Baruch, 
who held an important position as chairman 
of the War Industries Board during the World 
War. Mr. Baruch disagreed with Colonel 
Stimson. He believes that the United States 
should make no attempt to distinguish be- 
tween aggressors and nonaggressors; that such 
a course will involve us in war, in his opinion. 
The best policy for us to follow, he says, is 
to put everything on a “cash-and-carry”’ basis 
when war comes. 


Armed Strength 


While Congress debates methods to keep us 
out of war, the government is going ahead 
with its plans to strengthen our national de- 
fense. There is much disagreement, in Wash- 
ington and throughout the nation, over for- 
eign policy. But there is little difference of 
opinion over our need for a strong land, sea, 
and air force. A few people complain that 
the government is spending too much money 
on national defense—more than is necessary. 
They are in the minority, however; so great 
is the fear of war and the danger of our being 
dragged into it that most people believe money 
used for national defense is well spent. 

Bills having to do with the army and navy, 
appropriating many millions of dollars, go 
through Congress with little debate, while the 
legislators haggle for hours over small sums 
to be used for other purposes. As soon as 
the defense bills are passed and approved by 
the President, they are put into operation with 
the utmost speed. For example, a recent bill 
provided 50 million dollars to build airplanes 
for the army. Contracts with the airplane 
manufacturers were drawn up by army offi- 
cials in advance; within a few hours after the 
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bill was signed by the President, the contracts 
were signed, too, and work was begun. Within 
two years, it is claimed, the army’s air force 
will include almost 6,000 planes—twice the 
present number. 

Other measures—the strengthening of the 
Panama Canal, the training of pilots, the 
building of two 45,000-ton battleships (larger 
than anything now afloat), the reconditioning 
of 49 small cruisers which have lain idle since 
shortly after the World War, the launching 
of a new airplane carrier, the Wasp—indicate 
that the program of enlargement and improve- 
ment is moving forward, quietly but rapidly. 


Report on TVA 


Just about a year ago, nine members of 
Congress began an investigation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, in an effort to settle 
some of the dispute which has arisen over 
that agency’s activities, and to give Congress 
some definite information on which it could 
prepare legislation concerning the TVA. A 
few days ago, the committee turned in its 
findings 

The situation is not much clearer than it 
before, however. The committee split 
into two parts—one composed of five Demo- 
crats and an independent Republican; the 
other composed of three orthodox Republi- 
cans. The six-man majority reported that the 
TVA was “economical and efficient”; in gen- 
eral, it praised the TVA’s accomplishments in 
controlling floods, improving navigation, gen- 
erating and selling electric power, and con- 
serving soil in the Tennessee Valley. The 
three-man minority took just the opposite 
view, criticizing the TVA for “waste and in- 
efficiency,” claiming that it had injured pri- 
vate business interests in the valley. 

What can be decided on the strength of 
these sharply differing reports? The New 
York Times concluded that: 


was 


An objective reader of both reports must con- 
clude that there were temperamental differences 
on the original TVA Board which were certain 
to lead to trouble and that differences as to 
policy also hampered the functioning of the 
Board. He will be inclined to agree that the 
engineering work on dams, power installations 
and transmission lines has been well done, and 
that TVA, in cooperation with other agencies, 
has done much to stop soil erosion, improve agri- 
cultural practices and promote the use of elec- 
tricity in its area, 


A Senator Dies 


The sudden death early last week of Sen- 
ator J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois took one 
of the most colorful figures from the United 
States Senate. The 75-year-old Democrat, 
who served in the Senate from 1913 until 1919 
and from 1931 until his death, was noted for 
his fashionable clothes, his eloquent oratory, 
his courtly manner, and his beard (he was 
the only member of the present Senate with 
one). But Senator Lewis was much more 
than a congressional ornament. He was a 
veteran of many senatorial battles, a shrewd 
politician, and a whole-hearted supporter of 
President Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

Senator Lewis was born in Virginia and 
educated in Georgia. He went west in 1886, 
to what was then the territory of Washing- 
ton, where he taught school, practiced law, 
worked as a stevedore on the Seattle docks. 
and began his political career. He settled in 
Chicago in 1903, after serving in the Spanish- 
American War, and soon became one of the 
state’s political powers. 


Joo Much Cotten 


Piled up in warehouses and barns all 
through the South are more than 14 million 
bales of cotton—an average year’s crop. The 
government has lent about $600,000,000 on 
11% million bales of that cotton, so that the 
growers might store it rather than sell it 
and thus drive the price down. The problem 
of what to do with the surplus cotton is be- 
coming more serious every day, and is caus- 
ing great concern in Washington as well as in 
the South. 
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No one seems to have a satisfac tory SOlUtinn 
President Roosevelt has suggested that the 
government sell some of the cotton to foreig, 
countries at whatever it can get, taking q loss BY 
of 60 to 90 million dollars during the ner 
year. That would get rid of about three 
million bales. 

But this suggestion has been rather coldly 
received, and it does not seem likely that th 
President’s plan will get far. A large group 
of congressmen seems to favor a plan by 
which southern farmers will be allowed 
buy back three million bales of their cotto, 
(which is now held by the government x § : 
security for the loans) at five cents a pound & 
and sell it here at the present price, which 

















ANY SOLUTION 
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is between eight and nine cents. The gov- 
ernment would take a loss on this plan, too 
but those who favor it argue that our own 
farmers rather than foreign buyers would 
benefit from the government’s loss. Neither 
of these plans, of course, offers any real an- 
swer to the question of preventing surpluses 
from being built up in the future. 


‘Play Bell!” 
. 

The New York Yankees and the Washing- 
ton Senators will open the 1939 baseball season 
this afternoon, April 17, when they cross bats 
in Griffith Stadium, Washington, at three 
o'clock. As usual, the opening game will he 
a festive affair, with President Roosevelt on 
hand to toss out the first ball. The houses 
of Congress are expected to adjourn early 
enough so that the senators and representa 
tives will have no trouble in getting to their 
seats on time, and many government em 
ployees are finding excuses for a half-holiday 
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The Panama Canal, vital link between the Atlantic and 
dent’s defense 
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the most 
Europe has 
experienced since the summer of 1914. Every 
pital and small was alive with 
Every big nation was preparing for 
war and trying to appear as though it were 
not. The “war’’—avoided last fall— 
was used openly and frankly. Army and navy 

held endless meetings. Lights in the 
foreign ministries burned long into the night 
as endless processions of diplomats trooped 
in and out again. Nearly all observers were 
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€ stronger fortifications according to the Presi- 
Congress. 


agreed that the period of economic measures 


and economic pressure was past, and each 
nation was maneuvering for position. Some 
claimed an undeclared war was already on, 


and that although not a shot had been fired 
in central Europe, each troop train, each ship 
leaving port for an unannounced destination, 
represented a maneuver—an opening move on 
the European chessboard. 

Britain and Germany have remained the 
centers of interest and activity. Almost fe- 
verishly the British have labored to build up 
their stop-Hitler bloc to a strength which will 
so frighten the Nazis that they will be brought 
to a halt without fighting. But so far the 
work has gone very slowly, despite the sur- 
prising dogged determination with which even 
the pro-“appeasement’”’ British and French 
conservatives have pushed the plan. To date 
the only concrete accomplishment on the part 
of Britain has been the Anglo-Polish mutual 
assistance pact, negotiated with Polish For- 
eign Minister Josef Beck in London. But 
this pact, it is important to note, has not yet 
been signed by Poland, and in the meantime. 
the German government is bringing the most 
intense possible pressure to bear on Poland 
to prevent ratification. 

In southeastern Europe, it is reported that 
Britain’s nominal ally, Turkey, has succeeded 
in bringing Rumania into line, and further 
reports have had it that England has guaran- 
teed to defend the independence of Greece, if 
attacked. As British and French fleets gathered 
in the Mediterranean for a naval demonstra- 
tion expected to deter Italy from moving 
against Greece, parliament has been called to 
meet for an extraordinary session in London 
It is now considered very likely that Brit- 
ain’s next move will be to establish conscrip- 
tion. 

If the activities of Britain in attempting 
to establish a bloc of powers against Germany 
frighten German officials, there has been no 
sign of it yet. The axis powers have been 
every bit as busy as Britain and France in 
preparing themselves for whatever may come. 
In addition to the Italian attack on Albania, 
General Franco’s Spain has been brought into 
the axis group in its signing of the anti- 
Comintern agreement. Having rebuffed Brit- 
ish and French diplomats and blasted their 
hopes that he might veer away from Musso- 
lini, Franco has given every indication that 
he will not desert his allies. Not only have 
Italian troops not been withdrawn from Spain, 
but according to reports now disturbing Paris 
and London, they are being strengthened. 

The greatest point of tension in Europe is 
still that of the Polish-German border. where 
Hitler is still increasing his troops and heavy 
guns. All sorts of rumors have been circu- 
lating around Europe as to what he intends 
to do, but these have been rumors only, and 
whether he intends to move directly against 
Poland, Danzig, Holland,. or Switzerland, or 
whether he has no thoughts of war at all, no 
one really seems to know. Experienced for- 
eign observers who have recently come out 
of Germany report that a powerful under- 
current of anti-British feeling, stimulated by 
a violent campaign in the press, is moving 
among the German people of all classes. The 
Germans have been considerably moved by 
the word “encirclement” since it conjures up 
bitter memories of the last war, of the Brit- 
ish food blockade, starvation, and of little 
children with pinched faces and eyes big with 
hunger. 

Will Hitler go to war to stop England’s 
attempted encirclement? From the brooding 
solitude of his Bavarian mountain chalet in 
Berchtesgaden, Adolf Hitler has so far given 
not the slightest hint of his plans. 


Peru Resigns 


When the League of Nations was first es- 
tablished, in 1920, Canada and nearly every 
republic in the Western Hemisphere (with 
the outstanding exception of the United 
States) hastened to join. Throughout Central 
and South America, there was an expectation 
that the League could and would set up and 
enforce a system of collective security. 





CANADA ALSO HAS AN AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


The Dominion is considering a number of proposals to place its agriculture on a sounder basis. 


The photograph 


is of a wheat field in Alberta. 


Because of the failure of the League to 
act with decision in critical moments, how- 
ever, there has been a steady exodus of Latin- 
American countries away from Geneva. Costa 
Rica, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Bra- 
zil, and Honduras have already severed their 
ties with the League of Nations, while El 
Salvador, Venezuela, and Chile have served 
notice and are now awaiting the expiration of 
the two-year period which must elapse before 
resignations can take effect. 

Recently the Latin-American exodus from 
Geneva was joined by Peru, which now be- 
comes the tenth American republic to with- 
draw. The reasons behind the withdrawal of 
the American republics differ considerably 
from those which prompted the resignations 
of Japan, Italy, and Germany. These three 
powers withdrew because they intended to 
break the League’s solemn covenants. The 
American republics have withdrawn largely 
because of the League’s reluctance to do any- 
thing about the violation of its smaller mem- 
bers’ territory, and thus, to perform that func- 
tion for which it was established. 

The retirement of Peru from the League of 
Nations now leaves exactly 10 American re- 
publics represented in full standing at Geneva, 
thus splitting the Western Hemisphere almost 
equally between member and nonmember re- 
publics, 


Youngest King 


In ancient days the land which we now 
know as Iraq was one of the gardens of the 
eastern world. Lying in the rich alluvial plain 
between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, it 
remained fertile and green while the sur- 
rounding lands of Arabia, Syria, and Persia 
withered away from drought. The “land be- 
tween two waters,” or Mesopotamia, as it was 
called, has come down to us through Old 
Testament literature as the site of ancient 
Babylon and Nineveh, and through the Mos- 
lem literature of later days as the land ruled 
by Baghdad in the height of its power—a shin- 


ing city of culture, learning, affluence, and 
beautiful mosques and palaces. 
Modern Iraq plays a somewhat different 


role in world affairs. Once the objective of a 
German dream to create an empire stretching 
from the North Sea to Baghdad and the Per- 
sian Gulf, Iraq fell to Britain in the form of 
a mandate when that dream collapsed with 
Germany in the World War. Britain was 
chiefly interested in Iraq (and still is) for the 
oil fields of the Mosul district, fields contain- 
ing great reserve stores, and which, having 
been tapped by two pipelines from Mosul to 
the Mediterranean, now rank Iraq eighth 
among the oil-producing nations of the world. 

But the British found the 3,600,000 people 
of Iraq difficult to rule. There were armed 
clashes with Turkey and Arabia over borders, 
Moslem revolts against the British, and clashes 
between the two great Moslem factions which 
overlap almost equally in Iraq—the Sunnites 
and the Shiites. The story of Iraq politics 
has been one of constant strife, shooting, mas- 
sacres, assassinations, and intrigue. By 1932 
the British had had enough, and in spite of 
their millions of investments in the Mosul 
oil fields, they relinquished their mandate in 
exchange for a military alliance with Iraq. 


The sudden death of King Ghazi of Iraq 
in a recent automobile accident has brought 
to the throne of this turbulent kingdom a new 
king, Feisal II, who,. at the age of three, is 
now the world’s youngest monarch. Although 
a regency will rule until he is 18, Ghazi’s death 
has sent a new wave of uneasiness over Iraq. 
and chances for a happy childhood are slight 
for the boy-king, Feisal IT. 


Canadian A 


Like the United States, Canada has her 
own agricultural problems. Faced with the 
same problems caused by the tightening of 


world markets, and the competition of sub- 
sidized exports of foreign nations, Canadian 
farmers have experienced the same difficulties 
in financing the growing of their crops, in 





CHIEFS OF STAFF 


(in civilian dress) 
the British army, recently visited France to confer with 


Viscount Gort chief of staff of 


General Gamelin, chief of staff of the French army. 
selling them at good prices, and in getting 
through bad years without lapsing into bank- 
ruptcy. 

As has been the case in the United States, 
the Canadian government has been forced 
to step in and aid the farmers. For some 
years it has guaranteed the Canadian wheat 
growers a minimum price for their crops, and, 
under an act of 1934, has helped to avoid 
foreclosures on farm mortgages. 

So far this program has not proved ade- 
quate, and with national elections coming up 
this year, the government of Prime Minister 
MacKenzie King is preparing to press a 
series of farm bills to reduce the present 
grumbling from the strong farming districts, 
particularly in the west. These bills are now 
in the early discussion stage and, of course, 
details are not yet known. But they contem- 
plate bonuses to aid farmers whose crops 
have failed, government financial support for 
cooperative farm agencies, an extension of the 
minimum wheat price guarantee to some other 
crops, and the establishment of a new bank to 
make possible farm loans at low rates of in- 
terest. Although these bills differ at several 
points from those of the New Deal, their ob- 
jectives are very similar. 
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CULVER SERVICE 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICA BECAME A HAVEN FOR THE OPPRESSED OF ALL NATIONS 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S$. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Freedom of Expression in U. S. History 


N nearly every period of stress through- 

out our national history some attempt 
has been made to interfere with the right 
of freedom of speech and press, as guar- 
anteed by the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. And it is generally admitted 
that the right of free expression is not an 
absolute right but that there are certain 
restrictions upon it. For example, a per- 
son cannot incite to rebellion or insurrection 
without running afoul 
of the law. However, 
with a few restric- 
tions such as these, 
the right of free ex- 
pression is one of the 
most cherished pre- 
rogatives of the Amer- 
ican system of gov- 
ernment. 

It will be remem- 
bered by the student 
of history that one 
of the main causes 
of the downfall of the Federalist party in 
1800 was the famous Alien and Sedition 
Acts which placed restrictions upon the 
right of free expression. The Alien Act, 
which was never enforced by President 
Adams, gave the chief executive the right 
to send from the country any foreigner 
whom he considered dangerous to the 
public peace, or whom he thought guilty 
of plotting against the government. 
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Alien and Sedition Laws 


The Sedition law was aimed at the politi- 
cal enemies of the party in power. That 
there was considerable provocation for it, 
few historians would deny, for criticism of 
public officials had descended to the depths 
of abuse and calumny. As the chief justice 
of Pennsylvania described the situation 
prevailing at the time: “Libelling has be- 
come a national crime. . The contest 
has been, who could call names in the 
greatest variety of phrases, who could 
mangle the greatest number of characters; 
or who could excel in the magnitude and 
virulence of their lies. Hence the honor 
of families has been stained; the highest 
posts rendered cheap and vile in the sight 
of the people, and the greatest services and 
virtue blasted.” 

The Sedition Act made it an offense 
“unlawfully to combine and conspire” in 
order to oppose the measures of the gov- 
ernment, in order to prevent a federal 
official from doing the work of his office, 
or in order “to commit, advise, or attempt 
to procure any insurrection, riot, or un- 
lawful assembly or combination.” It pro- 
hibited the publication of a false or perni- 
cious writing against the government of 
the United States, the President or Con- 
gress, with the purpose of stirring up hatred 
or resistance. 


While only a few persons were arrested, 
and fewer still convicted, under the Sedi- 
tion Act, the law was used primarily as a 
political weapon to hush the Republican op- 
ponents of the Federalists. As Morison 
and Commager point out, “Federalists 
never recognized the value of party op- 
position, and from their quarterdeck point 
of view the Republicans were little better 
than mutineers. The law was branded as 
the “Federalist reign of terror,’ and was 
widely condemned by those who held that 
it was a violation of the Constitution. In 
his excellent history of the period, John 
Bach McMaster analyzes the effects of the 
Sedition Act: 

For passing the act there was unquestionably 
great provocation. No man who has not 
waded through the political literature of the 
closing years of the last century can form 
any conception of the depths of falsehood, of 
knavery, of calumny, of shameful abuse to 
which it is possible for writers of pamphlets 
and editors of newspapers to descend. Yet 
the Sedition Law was most untimely and un- 
wise. Had the Federalist congressmen assem- 
bled in caucus and debated by what means 
they could make themselves more hated than 
they had ever been before, by what means they 
could destroy their present power, by what 
means they could turn thousands of “black 
cockaders” into bitter and inveterate foes, 
they could not, by any possibility, have found 
a means so efficient as the law against libelous 
and seditious writing. Hamilton saw this 
plainly and begged them not to set up tyranny. 
Energy, he reminded them, was one thing; 
violence was another. But they would not 
listen to him. Their faces were set toward 
destruction. And, from the day the bill 
became law, the Federal party went steadily 
down to ruin. 


World War Restrictions 

At other times in our history, attempts 
have been made to curb freedom of expres- 
sion, by such means, for example, as the 
Espionage Act, passed during the World 
War, which imposed sweeping restrictions. 
It fixed a fine of $10,000 and 20 years’ 
imprisonment upon anyone who encouraged 
disloyalty, and the Sedition Act of 1918 ex- 
tended the penalty to anyone who should 
obstruct the sale of government bonds, 
incite insubordination, discourage recruit- 
ing, or “wilfully utter, print, write, or 
publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or 
abusive language about the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States, or the Con- 


stitution . . . or the flag... or the uniform 
of the army or navy ... or bring the form 
of government or the Constitution 


. into contempt or advocate any 
curtailment of production in this country 
of any thing necessary or essential to the 
prosecution of the war.” 

While the issue of freedom of expression 
has taken a different form today, it remains 
with us in an acute form. The various 
aspects of the present problem are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


— 











Personalities in the News 








NLIKE the few remaining kings in 

Europe today, Zog I, who was re- 
cently driven out of his kingdom of 
Albania by Italian troops, was not born 
into a royal family. In fact, when he was 
born, in 1895, there was no Albania in a 
national sense. There was simply a district 
of wild mountaineers on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic who had lived under 
Turkish rule for centuries. The basic unit 
of life in that district was the tribe, and 
Ahmed Zogu was born the son of a tribal 
chieftain. 

Like most of the Albanians, Ahmed was 
born a Moslem, and accordingly he was 
educated at Moslem schools in Con- 
stantinople (now Istanbul). His education 
extended beyond the classroom into the 
confused turmoil of 
the Balkan politics in 
which his father and 
many male relatives 
had been active. Al- 
bania threw off the 
Turkish yoke in 1912, 
and from that time 
down to the present 
Ahmed Zogu has been 
active in its govern- 
ment. 


» 


~e ww. 
First he ser ve d KING ZOG 
under the provisional 
government of Prince William of Wied, 


and much later, after the country had be- 
come a republic in 1924, he became home 
secretary. Forced into exile by a political 
coup, he returned with the backing of the 
neighboring Yugoslav government in 1925 
to become president of the republic. Three 
years later he had himself proclaimed king 
by the constituent assembly, and President 
Ahmed Zogu became King Zog I. 

King Zog has not been very popular in 
Albania. His country is small and he was 


forced to do more or less what Mussolini 
wanted him to do. Because of religious 
differences, it took him a long time to 


find a bride. A year ago, however, he 
married Countess Geraldine Apponyi, of 
Hungary, a marriage which was enthusi- 
astically approved by his subjects. Re- 
cently a son was born to Zog, an heir to 
the throne, but it was only a few days later 
that the Italian troops attacked Albania, 
and the Zogs were forced to flee. 


HEN he was not yet 21 years old, 

Igor Sikorsky, in Russia, read about 
the flights of the Wright brothers in Amer- 
ica, and decided that he too could build an 
airplane. His first attempt was not a success 
—the plane barely rose off the ground. But 
he kept on, and in two years he was Russia’s 
foremost airplane builder. He had plans 
for larger planes than anyone had ever 
built, and he designed a four-motored plane 
for the Russian army. During the World 
War, a fleet of 75 Sikorsky bombers did 
a great deal of damage to Germany’s air 
force—the German aviators did not know 
how to cope with the flying monsters. 

Igor Sikorsky came to the United States 
after the war because 
he detested commu- 
nism, In his 20 years 
here, he has become 
one of the world’s 
outstanding airplane 
designers. He has not 
always been success- 
ful. In 1926 he built 
a graceful, _ three- 
motored ship to fly 
the Atlantic. It 
crashed on the take- 
off, and two men lost 
their lives as a result of the disaster. 

But Igor Sikorsky did not give up. He 
turned to building amphibian planes, and 
Pan-American Airways used them to start 
their service to South America. Later he 
built large flying boats, the Sikorsky 
Clippers, which were 17-ton ships used in 
Pacific flights. 

Because of the experimental work done 
by Sikorsky and his colleagues, Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways is ready to start regular 
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transatlantic this summer, with 
the giant Clippers which carry 
from 50 to 70 passengers and weigh more 
than 40 tons. But Sikorsky believes that 
there are much greater things to come. 
He has visions of flying boats carrying 
several hundred passengers at a time, with 
all the luxury of ocean liners. And his 
visions in the past have been responsible 
for much progress in aviation. 


a years ago last month, Herbert 
Putnam became librarian of Congress. 
The library which he took over was a large 
one, with almost a million volumes, but it 
was poorly organized. It was used by mem- 
bers of Congress and the people of Wash- 
ington, but it had no such reputation as it 
has today. 

At present, the Library of Congress is 
the largest and probably the best library 
in the world, and Herbert Putnam is given 
much of the credit for making it what 
it is. Scholars from all over the world 
come to Washington to work at the Library 
of Congress, for there they can find 
material which is not available in 
other place. The huge 
collection of more 
than five million 
items includes books 
in every language, 
magazines, news- 
papers, maps, musical 
compositions, prints, 
and all sorts of odds 
and ends of great in- 
terest and value. The 
Library of Congress 
is truly a_ national 
library; its methods 
are copied by other libraries throughout 
the nation, and it is regarded as a sort 
of headquarters for all libraries. 

Herbert Putnam studied at Harvard 
and Columbia University to be a lawyer; 
in fact, he was granted a law degree, and 
practiced law for three years in Boston. 
Before that, however, he worked as a 
librarian in Minneapolis for seven years. 
After the interval of law practice, he be- 
came librarian of the Boston Public 
Library in 1895, and four years later took 
over his duties in Washington. He is 
supposed to be retired, but since no suc- 
cessor has been appointed, he is going 
ahead with his work, even though he is 
almost 80 years old. 


any 
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HERBERT PUTNAM 


HE fact that General Ismet Inonu was 

elected president of Turkey recently 
was no surprise to those acquainted with 
Turkish affairs. Inonu had succeeded Ke- 
mal Ataturk, who died last winter. But 
the elections which have passed have put 
the finishing touches on the matter, and 
today there is not a shadow of doubt that 
Inonu is in a position as well entrenched as 
that of his predecessor. 

Often when a dictator dies he leaves 
a weaker man behind him. But Inonu, 
if anything, is even more of an iron man 
than was Kemal. He is sterner, steadier, 
and more autocratic, and his personal life 
is more satisfactory to the Turkish people. 

Fifty-eight years of age, Inonu has had 
dual schooling in military affairs and in 
diplomacy. Brought up as a soldier, first 
of all, he served as an artillery officer 
with Kemal Ataturk in defeating the 
British attack on the 
Dardanelles, and later 
commanded the 
troops which routed 
the Greek forces 
shortly after the war. 

Inonu was Kemal 
Ataturk’s instrument 
in westernizing Tur- 
key. It was Inonu 
who forced Turkish 
men to lay aside their 
traditional fezzes in 
favor of the hat, and 
who directed the building of railroads, the 
Turkish air force, a powerful system of 
fortifications, and a modern army. 





w.w. 
ISMET INONU 
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Growing Army of Migratory Farm 
Workers Creates Serious Problem 


SHORT time ago, President Roose- 
A velt called the nation’s attention to 
4 situation which is growing in seriousness 
every year—the plight of several hundred 
thousand families and single men who 
wander from farm to farm, from state 
to state, looking for a few days’ work 
wherever they can find it. No accurate 
count of these migratory farm workers, as 
they are called, has ever been made. But it 
is estimated that there are at least a 
million of them, and that the number may 
be as high as two million. 

Anyone who has driven over the high- 
ways or country roads of California has 
surely seen many of these families, for 
California has almost a fourth of all the 
nation’s migratory workers. They travel 
in battered trucks and broken-down “‘jalop- 
picked off a junk heap for a few 
dollars. The wheezy, noisy vehicles are 
usually loaded down with children, an 
old tent, a few sacks of food, and odds 
and ends of furniture, for they are the 
only homes the families traveling in them 
have. 


pies,” 


A Moving Army 

There is a definite need for these 
migratory farm workers in certain parts of 
the country—California especially. When 
fruits and vegetables are ripe, they must 
be picked at once, or they spoil. Farm 
owners must hire large forces of workmen, 
but for a few days only. Once the crop 
is harvested, there is nothing more for 
the workmen to do, so they must move on. 

It is estimated that there is enough of 
this sort of work to keep about 350,000 
men employed, and to give them a good 
living. While California offers the most 
work for migratory farm hands, there are 
several well-defined routes which can be 
followed, year after year. One runs along 
the Atlantic seaboard, from the orchards 
and gardens of Florida into those of New 
England. Berry pickers work their way 
north from the Gulf of Mexico into the 
states around the Great Lakes. The wheat 
harvest draws farm hands from Texas 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas, into Canada. From Arkansas 
and Missouri there is a westward move- 
ment through the cotton fields and truck 
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A TEMPORARY SHELTER FOR A MIGRATORY FAMILY 


farms of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
into California. There is regular work in 
the sugar-beet fields from Texas and Cali- 
fornia into Montana. And California has 
its famous valleys filled with orchards and 
gardens, which continue on into Oregon and 
Washington. 


But the trouble is that there are entirely 
too many of these migratory workers. In 
California, it is said, there are two or three 
men for every job to be filled. Also, more 
and more families are joining the traveling 
army, adding to the seriousness of the 
problem. Single men are best suited to 
this kind of life. 


Many of the families which have begun 
to “follow the crops” in the last few years 
are refugees from the ‘dust bowl,” from 
the drought-stricken farms of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, and the 
Dakotas. Others are southern families, 
former sharecroppers who have been forced 
off their land by the increased use of 





machinery on southern farms. Led on by 
the belief that they could find work picking 
peas, cutting lettuce, tying carrots, or 
harvesting canteloupes, they have streamed 
into California by the thousands. 


An Uncertain Life 


Usually the whole family—mother, 
father, and children—works. But even so, 
the average migratory family earns only 
$350 to $450 a year. From that sum, 
they must buy gasoline and oil and keep 
their cars in running condition, as well 
as feed and clothe themselves. It is not 
difficult to understand why they live so 
poorly, or why there is so much sickness 
and disease among them. 

Some of the farm owners provide camps 
for their workers, but the best of these 
camps are nothing but rude cabins, while 
the worst are only open spaces where the 
families may pitch their tents and build 
their campfires. In many cases, when 
they are on the road or cannot find work, 
the families stop along the roadside at 
night, sleep in the open, drink the water 
in the irrigation ditches, and eat what 
they can get the cheapest. Only a few of 
the children ever see the inside of a school 
building—they never stay in one place 
long enough to enroll in school, and be- 
sides, they must work. 

This picture is by no means overdrawn. 
The California State Relief Administration 
reported in 1936 that in the Imperial 
Valley, one of the state’s most fruitful 
regions: 


Many families were found camping out by 
the side of irrigation ditches, with little or no 
shelter. One such family consisted of the 
father, mother, and eight children. The father 
hoped there would be some work in the valley 
later in the year. The mother had _ tuber- 
culosis and pellagra. . . . One of the children 
had active tuberculosis. The family had no 
home but a 1921 Ford. The mother was 
trying to chop some wood for the fire. ... 
A meat and vegetable stew was cooking in 
a large, rusty tin can over a grate supported 
by four other cans. A cupboard and a table 
had been constructed of boxes. There were 
no toilet facilities. .. . The family had been 
sleeping on the ground. The blankets were 
kept during the daytime in the car. There 
was no possible shelter, . . . Children dressed 


in rags, their hands encrusted with dirt, com- 
plexions pasty white, their teeth quite rotted, 


.) 


were observed in these camps. 


There are people who believe 
that these families deserve noth- 
ing better, that they are not 
willing to work, that they are 
shiftless and lazy. But a reporter 
for Fortune magazine, who spent 
four months in California study- 
ing this problem, concluded that: 


The majority of the migrants are 
ordinary Americans who have been 
dispossessed mostly by forces out- 
side their control. Most of them 
are unskilled farm laborers, though 
there are workmen and tradespeople 
among them—mechanics, construc- 
tion workers, miners, salesmen, and 
so on. They haven’t had much 
schooling but they are intelligent 
enough. They are anxious to work 
and they don’t like to take relief. 
They appreciate what is done for 
them. They are mildly religious, 
their moral standards are fair. Their standards 
of cleanliness are normal under decent condi- 
tions, but they tend to succumb to the effects 
of squalid surroundings. They are stand-offish, 
and they don’t work well together. Some 
of them have become so far demoralized by 
long unemployment and substandard living 
that possibly they can never be rehabilitated; 
they have even lost ambition. But for the 
most part they are potentially self-supporting 
citizens who want only a chance to make a 
new start. 


What Can Be Done? 


What is being done and what can be 
done to help them? California and the 
federal government have spent millions of 
dollars on relief activities, and they have 
prevented a great deal of suffering, but 
of course that is not a permanent answer 
to the problem. President Roosevelt wants 
to get the families settled some place 
where they can find work—on farms or in 
industrial jobs—and make homes for them- 
selves. This is not an easy task, and it 
will require much money, hard work, and 
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MIGRATORY WORKERS IN CALIFORNIA 


intelligent planning. Very few of the mi- 
gratory families have any money at all, 
so it will be up to the government or some 
other agency to pravide them with enough 
capital to get started. 

Several government agencies, particularly 
the Farm Security Administration, have 
been working to improve the lot of migra- 
tory workers. The FSA has built camps 
in several places where there are heavy 
demands for workmen, and the cabins in 
these camps are rented for very small 
amounts. It has helped some of the 


migratory families to settle down on farms, 
too, by lending them money to buy land, 
machinery, and seed. As President Roose- 
velt pointed out, this sort of work will 
have to be greatly increased if it is to 
make any real impression on the problem 
at hand. Also, he said, other government 
bureaus, such as the Public Health Service, 
could do a great deal to improve conditions. 
But it all takes money, and neither the 
state nor the federal governments seem 
willing or able to furnish funds for a real 
attack on the situation. 


Results of Student Poll -- 


1. If Thomas Dewey were running for president on the Republican ticket today 
against a New Deal Democrat, such as Harry Hopkins, and if you were a voter, for 


which would you vote? 


Dewey 89,988 68% 


Hopkins 42,798 32% 


2. If Dewey were running against a conservative Democrat such, for example, 
as Vice-President Garner, for whom would you vote? 


Dewey 68,322 53% 


Garner 61,680 47% 


3. Do you think that it would help or hurt the nation’s business for the govern- 


ment to cut its expenses? 


Help 63,402 49% 


Hurt 64,932 51% 


4. On the whole, do you approve or disapprove of the Dies Committee? 


Approve 103,152 81% Disapprove 24,012 19% 

5. If Germany and Russia should go to war, with which side would you sympathize? 
Germany 9,954 7% Russia 110,070 83% 
Undecided 13,176 10% 

6. Should the American people refuse whenever possible to buy goods made in 
the dictator nations? 
Yes 84,414 65% No 44,574 35% 
7. Do you personally refuse to buy such, goods? 
Yes 37,938 29% No 91,944 71% 


8. Should our neutrality law be amended so as to be more favorable to Great 
Britain and France; that is, should it permit Americans to sell armaments to a nation 


at war on the cash-and-carry basis? 
Yes 69,168 53% 


60,822 47% 


No 
9. If Germany and Italy should be at war with Great Britain and France, and it 
should appear that help from America were needed to turn the tide in favor of Britain 
and France, should America enter the war on their side? 


Yes 71,208 56% 


No 56,250 44% 














Something to Think About 














Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. What provision does the Constitu- 
tion make with respect to freedom of ex- 
pression in the United States? 

2. What developments have caused 
many people to believe that restrictions 
should be placed upon the right of free 
expression? 

3. What are the principal advantages 
accruing to Italy as a result of the oc- 
cupation of Albania? 

4. True or False: Albania is one of 
the richest nations in the Balkans. 

5. The Alien and Sedition Acts were 
passed during the administration of (a) 
George Washington; (b) Woodrow Wil- 
son; (c) Abraham Lincoln; (d) John 
Adams; (e) Thomas Jefferson. 

6. What amendment to the Neutrality 
Act has been proposed by former Sec- 
retary of State Stimson? 

¥s b what state do most of the migra- 
tory farm workers travel in their search 
for work? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions ? 


1. Do you attach any significance to 
the fact that Mussolini struck against 
Albania rather than against, say, Tu- 
nisia? 

2. What policy do you think England 
and France should adopt if Italy should 
attempt to extend her influence further 
in the Mediterranean region? 

3. What restrictions, if any, do you 
think should be imposed upon the right 
of free expression? 

4. Do you think any restrictions upon 
freedom of expression would undermine 
democracy in the United States? 


5. Are you in favor of amending the 
Neutrality Act? If so, what changes 
would you make? 
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Kemal Ataturk (kay’mahl ah-tah-toork’), 
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Cvetkowitch (drah-gee’shah—g as in go— 
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Greedom of Speech Jssue 


(Concluded from page 1) 


speeches were of such character that they 
should be permitted. And sometimes they 
might clamp down on the speakers merely 
because they did not like the ideas which 
were expressed. No one, then, could be 
quite sure whether or not he would be al- 
lowed to express his views. Much would 
depend upon the opinions of those in 
power; hence the rule has prevailed that 
people might get together and advocate al- 
most anything they pleased, however silly, 
provided they did not advocate the viola- 
tion of laws and did not actually cause 
disturbances. 

There is one important exception to this 
rule. In time of war there is much less 
freedom of speech than in time of peace. 
In war times it is the practice not to per- 
mit speeches or public meetings which 
would be likely to cause division among 
the people and make it harder for the 
government to carry on the war success- 
fully. 


Discontented Aliens 


2. Case number 2 is similar to that de- 
scribed under (1), except that the people 
who come together in the meeting are not 
American citizens. The question here is, 
should citizens of a foreign country be al- 
lowed to hold a meeting in America in 
which they condemn the American form of 
government and uphold the government 
of their native country? 

It requires a great deal of restraint on 
the part of the American people to allow 
German citizens who live in the United 
States to get together and condemn Ameri- 
can democracy and support Hitlerism, It 
requires equal restraint on our part to 
allow Russians who live in the United 
States to advocate communism as practiced 
in their own country. We are under no 
obligation to give these people the privilege 
of free speech which American citizens 
enjoy. 

It is customary in America, however, to 
permit freedom of expression on the part 
of foreigners dwelling among us so long 
as they do not incite to violence or actually 
cause the breaking of laws. In some cases 
after the World War foreigners advocating 
foreign principles of government have been 
deported. But when that has been done 
injustices have frequently resulted. In a 
good many cases foreigners have been 
sent back home when they were really 
loyal to this country and have not intended 
to injure us. When a drive gets started 
to send home foreigners whose political 
views we do not like, the wrong ones may 
be picked up. Sometimes families have 
been divided, with the head of the family 
sent away. Furthermore, a drive to get 
rid of foreigners who advocate ideas un- 


popular in America may result in hatred 
of foreign peoples. Bitterness may develop 
and this may intensify bad feelings which 
exist between people of different nation- 
alities in America. 


Foreign Propaganda 


How far we should permit aliens (for- 
eigners who live in this country and have 
not become naturalized as citizens) to go 
in speaking their minds is an open ques- 
tion, but the general practice has been to 
give them the same rights of free speech 
that American citizens enjoy. 

3. Let us suppose the case of a public 
meeting such as described under (1), with 
this difference: The meeting is supported 
by money put up by the German govern- 
ment (or if it is a Russian communist meet- 
ing instead of a German Nazi meeting, the 
money may be supplied by the Russian 
government). The Dies Committee has dis- 
covered that some of the activities of Nazi 


organizations in America are supported 
from Germany. 
Our constitutional guarantees of free 


speech and free assembly do not apply 
to a case of this kind. We could still 
maintain full freedom of speech and yet 
deny to a foreign government the right to 
carry on propaganda in this country. If 
it should appear at any time that move- 
ments supported by foreign governments 
were becoming dangerous here, popular 
sentiment would probably support laws 
prohibiting the support of any organiza- 
tion in America from a foreign source and 
subjecting those receiving foreign money 
for such a purpose to imprisonment. 

We can probably afford to go slowly in 
deciding upon action of that kind. Many 
difficulties would arise in enforcing such 
laws. A foreign government, for example, 
might send money here not for the pur- 
pose of turning our people against their 
government but for purposes of encourag- 
ing trade or travel between that country 
and America. In a definite case it might 
be hard to determine whether the govern- 
ment were really carrying on dangerous 
propaganda, and in the effort to prove such 
a thing national fears and hatreds might 
be developed. The possibility of enacting 
strong laws to prevent foreign governments 
from carrying on dangerous propaganda 
here may well be kept in mind, however. 

4. A man is a member of a party which 
advocates the overthrow of the government 
by force, but this particular man has never 
spoken in favor of violence. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
held that such a person cannot be pros- 
ecuted. He has not violated a law be- 
cause of his membership in any party, 
whatever that party may advocate. He is 
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Lodger: “It’s disgraceful, Mrs. Skinner! I’m 
sure two rats were fighting in my bedroom 
last night.” 

Mrs. Skinner: “Well, what did you expect 
for $3 a week—a bull fight?” 


—LABOR 





“THETAIR PARTY, MIRANDY—AIR IT FORMAL OR 
INFORMAL?” 


IRVING IN COLLIER’S 


A man was about ready to go to a political 
meeting. “I’m not prejudiced at all,” he 
told a friend. “I’m going with a perfectly 
open and unbiased mind to listen to what I’m 
convinced is pure rubbish.” —CLIPPED 





We won’t believe the army is mechanized 
until we have a little talk with the boys who 
peel potatoes. —Kalamazoo GAzEtTTE 





Some news broadcasters have now become 
so expert that they never make a sound when 
they turn over yesterday’s newspaper. 

—Wurr’s Wit 





Editor: “I'll give you $2 for this joke about 
President Roosevelt.” 

Joke Writer: “What’s the matter with you? 
You gave me $3 for that joke when it was 
about President Coolidge!” —CLIPPED 





Patient: “Am I 
d-doctor ?” 
Doctor (comfortingly): “My dear sir, that’s 
the last thing you'll do.” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 


g-g-going to d-d-die, 





The girl entered the bus with a pair of 
skates under her arm. A man immediately 
got up and offered her his seat. “Thank you 
very much,” was the reply, “but I’ve been 
skating all afternoon.” —Glasgow C1TIzEN 





The German-American Bund parades in the streets of New York. 


WIDE 


FASCISTS—BUT THEY HAVE THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 


WORLD 


Fritz Kuhn, leader of the Bund, is second 


from right. 


responsible only for what he himself says 
and does. 

5. A man makes a speech in which he 
advocates violence. He tells his hearers 
that they should not obey the laws or that 
they should overthrow the government by 
force. 

If, as a result of this man’s speech, 
anyone is induced to break a law or to 
commit an act of violence against the 
government, the man making this speech 
may be prosecuted and imprisoned. He is 
regarded as an accomplice to the crime. 
If, however, no unlawful consequences fol- 
low his speech he cannot be prosecuted for 
what he has said. This is the general com- 
mon law rule. Laws may be passed, how- 
ever, making it a crime to advocate 
violence, regardless of the result. 


Influences From Abroad 


6. A man becomes known as an agitator. 
He stirs up discontent and trouble. It is 
discovered upon investigation that he is 
paid by a foreign government, perhaps Ger- 
many or possibly Russia, to stir up dis- 
content and trouble in the United States. 

Cases like this have been unearthed by 
the Dies Committee. What shall be done? 
The very least which should be done, ‘it 
would seem, would be to publish very 
widely the fact of this man’s connection 
with the foreign government. If he goes 
ibout causing trouble, the public has a right 
to know where he gets his support. If he 
becomes known as an agent of a foreign 
government or a foreign movement or 
party, he is likely to become very unpopu- 
lar. In all probability, he will then be un- 
able to have much influence. It would be a 
good thing if we could know who is behind 
all of the movements and agitations in 
this country. If any man advocates a cause, 
we should know what the source of his 
support is, whether the support comes from 
a foreign country or from someone in our 
own country. It would be a fine thing if we 
had far more publicity about the forces 
which were behind many of our organiza- 
tions and movements. Evil influences can 
usually be defeated if the light of publicity 
is thrown upon them. 

7. An organization, a German-American 
bund, for example, forms a body of men 
who are drilled as soldiers. They wear 
uniforms and display the flag or emblem 
of the Nazis. 

Persons who do this cannot claim the 
protection of the right to free speech. 
They are not speaking. They are acting. 
There is no place in America for private 
armies, particularly if these armies are in 
sympathy with a foreign nation. Every 
state has a right to break up any group 
which threatens to disturb the peace, and 
a body of men engaged in military drill, 
who are not acting under the authority of 
the state, threaten to disturb the peace. 
No nation which values its security should 
permit those who sympathize with a for- 
eign government to arm or to undergo 
military training. 

In the light of what has been said, we 
may conclude that the American people 
should be watchful and alert and should 
not allow foreign influences to exert too 


much influence in this country. Those who 
wish to destroy democracy and the freedom 
of speech and press which are present only 
in democracies should not be allowed to 
carry their activities to a dangerous point 
simply because they hide behind our 
guarantees of free speech. We are under 
no obligation to permit paid agents of for- 
eign governments to go freely about their 
business of trying to undermine American 
democracy. 


Conclusions 


At the same time, we can afford to be 
very careful and thoughtful about the way 
we combat these influences. We should 
not take any hasty or sweeping action which 
would weaken our guarantees of free 
speech and free press. We should think a 
long time before we throw away the right 
of people to assemble and express their 
views, even when these views are unpopu- 
lar. We should distinguish between what 
people say and what they do. We can al- 
low almost unlimited freedom of speech 
so long as the speaking does not lead to 
unlawful acts—acts which really endanger 
our government. 

Above all, we must not become hyster- 
ical nor lose our power of balance in 
thinking. We must remember that rela- 
tively few Americans belong to the groups 
which sympathize with foreign govern- 
ments or with un-American systems of 
government. It seems likely that if ever 
these people should raise their hands in 
direct opposition to the government, their 
movement could be quickly crushed. 

If we can establish security in America 
and give jobs and fair living standards to 
nearly all of our people, there seems not 
the slightest chance that the little groups 
who hate democracy and American ways of 
doing things can have much _ influence. 
They can do nothing to endanger govern- 
ment if we are secure and fairly prosperous. 
We will be endangered only if there is 
widespread insecurity and poverty. Under 
those conditions, there might be dangerous 
discontent even if no influences from 
abroad were felt. The best guarantee of 
our safety as a nation and of the safety 
of democracy is, therefore, to find the 
road to economic stability and to security 
for all or nearly all families. 

Another road to safety is to carry on 
and improve our work of public educa- 
tion. Safety lies in improving civic edu- 
cation. If young citizens are taught the 
meaning of democracy, they will support 
it. If they are taught to abide by law and 
to abhor violence, democracy will be safe 
in their hands. If they are taught to think 
straight, to be free from propaganda, to 
find out facts for themselves and to form 
independent judgments, they cannot be 
turned aside by any kind of subversive 
influences. If they are taught tolerance 
and broadness of view, democracy will be 
safe. The schools are doing a fine work 
in civic education, better than they have 
ever done in the past, but much more re- 
mains to be done. The future of America 
lies very largely in the hands of the edu- 
cators of the nation and of the young 
people who are in the schools today. 





